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Sunday a day of true worship and healthy rest. He 
held that it was their ficst duty to place before their 
fellow-man on that day all that could make him wiser 
and happier. Resolutions were passed expressing grat- 
ification that the society had been able to open six 
Sunday art exhibitions in the metropolis during the 
year ; thanking the Government for including in the es- 
timates submitted to Parliament provisions for the ex- 
penses attending the Sunday opening of the National 
Botanic Garden in Edinburgh ; and urging that a me- 
morial be presented to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
calling upon the Government to make like provision in 
the estimates to enable the trustees of the national 
museums and galleries in London to open the same on 
Sundays. MONTEZUMA. 

PAINTINGS IN CHICAGO. 



The liberal policy of the Chicago Exposition in pro- 
viding for the annual art exhibitions held in connection 
with its industrial display bears fruit more and more 
rich from year to year. No art exhibition held annually 
in this country shows so much of the best recent work 
of American artists at home and abroad ; while the ad- 
mission, wherever possible, of contemporary foreign 
pictures and of a few masterpieces of an older genera- 
tion serves to widen the field of comparison and afford a 
. just view of the progress of American art and its rela- 
tion to the art of nations rich in tradition and achieve- 
ments. In order to stimulate and reward the produc- 
tion of good work, Mr. Potter Palmer, who enriches the 
exhibition with several pictures from his fine collection, 
offers this year two prizes of $500 each for the best 
landscape or marine and the (best figure subject painted 
by Americans and never before exhibited in Chicago. 

The exhibition of this year is notable for its high 
standard of excellence and for the rarity of bad work. 
Of the 476 numbers in the catalogue, there are 335 oils, 
109 water-colors, 30 pastels, and two bas-reliefs in 
bronze and plaster, the former being Saint Gaudens's 
characteristic study of Chase, and the latter his portrait 
of Robert Louis Stevenson. A gallery is entirely de- 
voted to the works of William M. Chase, who sends 74 
pictures thoroughly representative of his daring art, af- 
fording a better opportunity for its comprehension than 
he has ever before granted to the public. Another room 
is devoted to water-colors and the swift and evanescent 
pastels in which our artists are beginning to take such 
delight, and among which the ivory tone of the Steven- 
son bas-relief is delicately in harmony. The large col- 
lection is advantageously hung in galleries which, al- 
though extremely simple in construction and decoration 
are commodious, well lighted and admirably arranged to 
afford long vistas, giving the necessary distance to 
large canvases. 

From the Salon and the New York exhibitions of 
1889 come some notable exhibits. Mr. Weeks's two 
large East Indian canvases are there, " The Hour of 
Prayer in the Pearl Mosque of Agra" and the " Res- 
taurant at Lahore," pictures which give us the best of 
his art, pictures full of life and action and color, and yet 
rendered with a knowing simplicity, with an admirable 
subservience of detail to mass effects. We have Henry 
S. Bisbing's " In the Fields," a large canvas, which 
catches and holds the sunlight and reveals masterly 
study of animals. Alexander Harrison sends his " Rainy 
Day" and several of his marines, which give most deli- 
cately the swift harmonies of color played by the light 
on the changing sea. Scarcely less notable are the 
studies of St. Ives Bay by Edward Emerson Simmons, 
who gives us the most delicate note in all its scale of 
color in one revelation of quiet, pearl-gray waters, half 
robed in mist and lit at a single point by a faint pink 
glow. A sharp contrast is Eugene Vail's stormy harbor 
scene, " Mon Homme," a picture admirably painted, but 
whose action loses its force in violence; or Childe 
Hassam's " Autumn on the Champs Elysees," which 
proves this artist's intimate knowledge of the subtleties 
of light and atmosphere, but accuses him of deplorably 
bad taste in composition, a fault not noticed in his more 
truly artistic smaller pictures. Walter McE wen's sensi- 
tive touch is always welcome. These " Holland 
Urchins " are perennial childhood, surrounded, as child- 
hood should be, with air and sunshine ; the yells from 
their open mouths are almost audible. The key of red 
is admirably sustained in his Dutch " Sisters," and that 
delicate " Portrait " of a white-robed maiden is ex- 
quisitely toned to the colors of the tea-roses on her 
harpsichord. There is a touch of high comedy in Mr. 
McEwen's work as delicate as it is fascinating. Robert 



W. Vonnoh's " Sad News" won honorable mention at 
the Salon for its superb technical qualities, though good 
painting was rarely wasted on a less interesting rendition 
of the familiar old Dutchwoman ; he does not con- 
vince us as Clifford Grayson does in his well-toned 
picture " Grief," that the woman is sorrowing and not 
posing. His " Phoebe " is a not less harmonious and a 
more convincing piece of work. Two of Carl Gutherz's 
imaginative celestial themes have crossed the ocean — 
the violet-toned "Summer Moon," with its wreathing 
cupids and the " Arcessita ab Angelis," which would 
be more consistent in its modern handling of a visionary 
subject if those rigid pre-Raphaelite halos were ex- 
changed for a vanity less archaic. Many other artists 
contribute Salon pictures, among them Arthur W. Dow, 
Charles Sprague Pearce, Ellen K. Baker, Mary F. 
MacMonnies and Charles H. Davis. 

Between the work of Mr. Davis and Dwight W. 
Tryon and one or two marines, the Committee will 
have a difficult choice for the first of Mr. Palmer's prizes. 
Three pictures by George Inness are lent, and, therefore, 
not in competition ; otherwise their excellence would 
have greatly increased the Committee's embarrassment. 
They are studies of green woods, one revealing the 
fresh young vivid green of early spring ; another darker 
summer forests through which the sunlight shines in 
golden splendor ; the third showing the waning greens 
of sunset. Mr. Inness's greens never blacken in the 
shadows, never fail in their delicate gradations of value, 
and never weary by monotony ; his knowledge of this 
color is intimate and sure. Mr. Davis's " Forest of Ram- 
bouillet " is a powerful, closely studied canvas, its deep 
reds and greens well toned and effectively wrought out ; 
but not so far-reaching in its suggestiveness, not so 
knowing in its interpretation of nature as some of the 
artist's smaller bits— the softly poetic " Close of Day," 
or the " Sunset Storm," with its rush of wind and cloud. 
Mr. Tryon, whose art loves November melancholy, sends 
us a surprise this year in his "First Leaves," whose 
poetic rendition of spring's first faint flush of green and 
lavender strikes a delicate note of joy. But a picture 
better even than this, perhaps the crown of all this ar- 
tist's labor, is painted in the softer mood of autumn. 
" The Rising Moon " was but. recently completed, and 
it is now on exhibition for the first time. It gives us 
the tenderness, the majesty, the large solemnity of night, 
the luminous depth of its softened colors, the profound 
intensity of its peace. The narrow limits of the canvas 
cannot contain it, for it suggests immensity and an in- 
finite satisfying calm. One does not question the 
method of this magic, the manner of this evolution of 
poetry from truth. It is enough to accept it, recognizing 
in this painter a richly endowed imagination and a 
mastery of his craft which enables him to express with 
ease his highest thought. 

Another beautiful picture which is now exhibited for 
the first time is Will H. Low's " Love Disarmed." 
Here we have a half-draped nymph and a winged cupid 
against a luminous background of green foliage. The 
purple of the drapery and the transparent delicacy of 
the flesh-tones in their setting of iridescent green make 
a color-scheme as delicate as the beauty of violets. F. S. 
Church has a new picture, conceived in his happy, fanci- 
ful vain, entitled " Knowledge is Power," and showing a 
wise young college-girl in gown and cap serenely reign- 
ing over admiring tigers. " The Crane Ornament," by 
George de Forest Brush, is a suggestive Indian theme, 
executed with a sculpturesque smoothness in harmony 
with the subject. 

Probably the most notable portraits are those of 
Gari Melchers, the young Detroit artist, who has won 
many honors in Paris. His " Portrait of a Young 
Woman" is remarkable for its sure serenity of pose, its 
strength of modelling, its truth and brilliancy and har- 
mony of color and its completeness and consistency of 
detail. A smaller " Portrait " is also a clever piece of 
work and admirably characteristic of the sitter. Abbott 
H. Thayer's "Brother and Sister" shows a tender 
sympathy with childhood and a technique which would 
be faultless if the artist were less afraid of color. Edwin 
H. Blashfield's "Portrait" is an admirably handled 
figure harmoniously toned to a delicate scale of color. 
A Chicago artist, Charles E. Bontwood, shows a cleverly 
wrought portrait of a well-known lawyer. Two por- 
traits, manifestly English, are the work of Mrs. Anna 
Lea Merritt, who gives us high-bred, passionless, healthy 
ladies, and brings to their interpretation skill in drawing 
and in the rendition of textures, and a penchant for 
color which is often as faulty as it is daring. 



Another picture of the English school, albeit by an 
American, is F. D. Millet's " Anthony Van Corlear," 
which was fully noticed by " Montezuma " in his notes 
on the Royal Academy Exhibition this summer. 

There is little space left to speak of many good 
things, especially those from foreign artists, who must, 
as usual, be inhospitably treated. I must mention 
Dagnan-Bouveret's masterly little "Breton Peasant." 
Here, too, is one of the finest Daubignys that ever 
crossed the seas — " The Home of Daubigny," with its 
simple majesty of theme, its tender harmony of color, 
and its poetic mystery of space and light. From Diaz 
we have a dash of color which puts the moderns to 
shame, and Pasini sings of the Orient. Rico takes us 
to Venice, and Benjamin Constant to Constantinople. 
Cazin weaves a charm about us with a single little 
masterpiece, pure and flawless as a jewel. From the 
lamented Mauve we have a lovely water-color, richly 
soft and gray ; and from the Dutchmen Poggenbeek and 
Kever, Weissenbruch and Roelofs, several drawings in 
this delicate medium, drawings whose dash and swift- 
ness of execution are at no sacrifice of delicacy of finish. 
Lawrence C. Earle's brilliant character-studies in this 
medium must not be forgotten, nor an exquisite little 
creation in some medium of his own by Raffaelli. And 
Whistler — but what can one say of Whistler? These 
seven " Notes" appeal to a sixth sense, reflect their deli- 
cacy in some limpid corner of the soul, where none of 
the dulness of this world may enter, whence words and 
ecstasies are exiled. 

The last word — far too brief a word — must be given 
to Chase, who generously reveals to us all the moods of 
his art, all the resources of his knowledge. No paltry 
colorist is this daring revealer of harmonies, no tyro 
with the weapons of his craft. If it must be confessed 
that his imagination scarcely keeps pace with his skill, 
that behind all this brilliant workmanship there is a 
paucity of that high poetic quality which in all ages 
is the soul of art, we may yet frankly accept the limi- 
tation and find delight in spite of it. H. MONROE. 



WHAT ARE VALUES t 



From the ease with which the word values glides from 
the lip and the pen of to-day one might think its mean- 
ing well understood and definitely settled. Artists and 
amateurs, critics and collectors all roll it like a sweet 
morsel under the tongue, but it is to be feared that, like 
Ben Achmed's cheer, it means fish to one, flesh to 
another and fowl to a third. Whether the ancients 
knew the word or not they certainly understood its prac- 
tical meaning, and after them came whole schools of art 
comprehending neither until the moderns of the present 
century, especially Corot, took up the subject anew. 
Then Couture and Fromentin explained the term, and it 
is their definition which to-day obtains with dictionary- 
makers and art-writers. That the present definition of 
the word covers the present understanding of it may be 
doubted. For Couture and Fromentin went their way 
some years ago, and the subject of values has grown in 
studio importance since their time. Perhaps it has taken 
upon itself an additional significance. At least the 
modern meaning of the term is worth an inquiry. 

And first, what is the Couture-Fromentin defini- 
tion of value ? In brief, this : the quantity of light or 
dark contained in a tone. In a pen-and-ink or charcoal 
drawing the white paper is the unit of value and the 
darks have a relation to it in proportion to their intensi- 
ties, the dark masses having more value than the gray 
masses, the gray masses more value than the faintly in- 
dicated lines. Thus an etching of a landscape, if true 
to nature, will show stronger in the foreground than in 
the sky, and give more emphasis to a black elm than to 
a white birch. In color the unit of value is that hue 
which contains the greatest luminosity or, in other words, 
approaches the nearest to pure white light. For colors 
must be regarded not only for their hues but for their 
values as containing more or less light. A lemon in a 
basket of fruit, for instance, will have more value than 
an orange, an orange more value than a bunch of purple 
grapes, because orange is less luminous than lemon as 
it is more luminous than purple. In a sunset effect 
where there are three planes in the picture, a green fore- 
ground, a smooth lake in the middle-distance and a sky 
at the back, the relation of values would be the sun first 
as the unit of light, the clouds next as the nearest ap- 
proach to the light of the sun, the water next as a re- 
flector of the sky, the foreground last as containing the 
least light of all. The darks or shadow masses have a 
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value as they recede from light precisely as colors have 
a value as they approach light — the one being the re- 
verse of the other. This is the understanding of values 
as held by Couture, Fromentin, Blanc and others, but 
from persistently putting the question which forms the 
title of the present article to many modern artists, not 
only in America but in Europe, I have some reason for 
thinking that it is not the exact understanding of values 
as held by artists to-day — at least, not the only meaning 
of the word except as regards the simple relations of 
black and white. 

It will be remembered that Fortuny, in his picture of 
" The Academicians of St. Luke Examining a Model," 
poses a nude woman standing on the top of a table, 
against a delicate pink wall. The similarity of color and 
light in the flesh and the pink background, and the dif- 
ficulty of relieving the one against the other caused Ge- 
r6me to ask the artist why he had not thrown the model 
against a dark ground for a contrast, as he (Ger6me) 
would have done. Fortuny's reply has a sarcastic smack 
to it : " That is because I am not the great artist you 
are, sir." The story illustrates the difference between 
the old and one of the new conceptions of values. Ge- 
r6me's idea was to get values by a difference in the 
pitch of different colors— the contrast of black against 
white, blue against red or green against yellow. For- 
tuny's idea was to get values by a difference in the pitch 
of similar colors, thereby producing a delicacy, a subtlety, 
a mystery in the color scheme characteristic of men 
who have the color instinct. Since Fortuny's time there 
has been still another advance, and the artist of to-day 
has come to recognize values as more often the differ- 
ence in pitch between objects of the same color seen at 
varying distances. I have but to mention the name of 
Mr. Whistler in order to bring this meaning more clearly 
to the reader's mind. For Mr. Whistler's pictures, his 
nocturnes and harmonies, his arrangements in yellow 
white and what not are, from an artist's point of view, 
little more than studies in values. The " White Girl " 
shows different pitches of white, the " Portrait of Lady 
Campbell " different pitches of black, the " Portrait of 
My Mother " different pitches of black and gray. The 
tones are similar, almost identical in some cases, but 
there is a slight difference between . them, and it is the 
quiet emphasis of this difference that places each object 
in its proper place and gives to each tone its proper 
value. Throw a white handkerchief on the snow, and 
how can it be painted unless by showing a slight dif- 
ference in pitch— a difference in the light-absorbing qual- 
ities of the two substances ? I have in mind a picture 
by Mr. Chase called " The Quarrel," showing a young 
woman swinging in a hammock and a man sitting in a 
chair near by reading a newspaper. The man is dressed 
throughout in white flannel, one leg is carelessly thrown 
over the other, one fold of white flannel is thrown against 
another fold, and the happy emphasis' .of value in the 
first fold gives it a relief from the.second fold. It is the 
same cloth, but seen at a slightly different distance or in 
a slightly different light. At the Munich Exhibition last 
summer there was an (uncatalogued) picture by Duez 
quite startling for its audacious treatment of values. It 
was a girl dressed in red seated on a red sofa back 
of which was a red wall— an arrangement in red all 
through ; and, though rather unsatisfactory by reason 
of its vulgarity, the picture was certainly an admirable 
study in values. Similar effects may be seen in many of 
the First Communion pictures of Parisian artists in 
which the white dresses of the young girls are relieved 
one against another ; in flower pieces where bunches 
of roses or daisies are painted in masses ; in interiors 
where pieces of furniture similar in upholstering are dis- 
tinguished one from the other ; in gray-toned landscapes 
where smoke and fog are blown against gray rain clouds 
and the dull-colored roofs of houses stand out from each 
other. What may be the precise cause of the inequality 
in pitch of like-colored objects such as I have instanced, 
would be difficult to determine. It would seem to be 
not so much the intervening atmosphere, of which I have 
next to speak, as the difference in the quantity of light 
received by each. The change of position, slight though 
it may be, not only brings a change in the direct light, 
but in the side lights of reflection. Certain it is that 
there is an inequality in the quantity of light each re- 
ceives or we should not be able to see their related posi- 
tions. This meaning of values is substantially the same 
as the Couture-Fromentin definition — i.e., the difference 
in the quantity of light or dark contained in a tone, but 
it is such a subtle application of it as to have among 
artists practically a new significance. In other words, 



many of the modern artists consider the difference be- 
tween blue and yellow, red and green, orange and pur- 
ple, a difference in color, but the difference between one 
gray and another gray, one yellow and another yellow, 
one red and another red, a difference in value. 

Another meaning of the word values as used among 
artists may be illustrated by the interior of a Gothic ca- 
thedral. Suppose one stands in the nave facing toward 
the transept and looks down the row of supporting 
columns. There would be, comparatively speaking, no 
variation in the color of the stone composing the several 
columns, and yet the column nearest the viewer would 
have more value than the second one and the value of 
the third, fourth and fifth would decrease in a similar 
ratio. And this would be the case under any conditions 
of light. In an Algerian picture by Mr. Bridgman 
(called " On the Terrace," I think) there is a low white 
wall beginning at one corner of the canvas and running 
diagonally into the background. In reality the wall is all 
of one pitch of white, but in the picture the foreground 
end of it is an intense white, and this is graded through 
various stages of depression until at the background 
end we have a whitish gray tone.- A similar effect will 
reveal itself to any one who will take the trouble to look 
along one of the uptown streets of New York where the 
brown stone houses stand in solid blocks. Here, again, 
there is no intrinsic color difference between the stone 
composing one house and the stone composing another 
house, but if the observer will half-close his eyes and 
get the buildings in a line of sight he will notice a great 
difference between the value of the first building and the 
value of the last building. Suppose, for another instance, 
a file of policemen marching up the street on parade ; 
twenty yards behind them comes a second file ; twenty 
yards farther back a third file. Their uniforms— their 
colorings — are the same but not their values. The first 
ones appear more intense than the second, the second 
more intense than the third and soon. One more illus- 
tration in landscape. In the foreground is a cornfield 
with the corn in the shock and on the edge of it a clump 
of maple-trees ; in the middle-distance are more maple- 
trees and more shocks of corn. If we get them in a 
line of sight and compare tree with tree and shock with 
shock the inequality in value between things of similar 
coloring will again be apparent. Eliminate the coloring 
principle by comparing one white birch with another 
white birch twenty yards behind it ; or the snow on one 
hill-top with the snow on another hill-top a hundred yards 
beyond it, and again the inequality in value will appear. 

Of course, dear reader, you have been wondering all 
through that last paragraph how I could be so stupid 
as not to know myself describing aerial perspective. 
Yes, you are quite right. The difference in the appear- 
ance of these various objects at varying distances is due 
more to the graying effect of the air than to the quan- 
tity of light or dark received ; in fact, practically speak- 
ing, it might be said to be wholly due to the first cause. 
This is what the books call aerial perspective, but many 
of the artists choose to call it values. The cause is in- 
tervening atmosphere, the effect is a difference in pitch. 
Doubtless it would tend to a better understanding of art 
if every one consented to call these effects aerial perspec- 
tive, but the fact is they do not consent. And perhaps 
it is not confusion of ideas but method that induces 
artists to telescope the two names. There is a differ- 
ence between the green of one hill-top and the green of 
another hill-top, and it may be due to local coloring, to 
light, to shade, to atmosphere, to what you will; but it is 
not the less a difference in value. 

Now there is still another meaning attached to the 
word which recognizes value in the relations of light and 
shade. This meaning finds acceptance with the major- 
ity of artists, but it is not given in the dictionaries, nor is 
it used by art-writers with the exception of those artists 
who occasionally conjure with the quill as well as the 
brush. The late William M. Hunt all through his 
" Talks on Art " speaks of " values, or masses of light 
and shade," as though the terms were synonymous. In 
The Art Amateur for September, 1888, I find a writer 
(evidently an artist) saying : " These degrees of dark 
and light, whether due to shade, to atmospheric effect, 
to lighting or to local color, are the values." There- 
ported studio talk of Carolus Duran in The Contempo- 
rary Review for May, 1888, contains this criticism on the 
painting of a head by one of his pupils : " You have a 
shadow there on the neck that looks like a stain because 
it is not true in values." The knowledge of men in their, 
particular callings can hardly be impeached by outsiders — 
certainly not when they speak of their specialty, as is the 



case with Carolus Duran. Almost the whole burden of 
his art-teaching is half tone, value and Velasquez, and 
on these subjects he is an accepted authority. Nor will 
it do to argue that artists are not dictionary-makers and, 
therefore, cannot scientifically give the meaning of terms. 
If engravers choose to call a certain instrument a graver, 
why, then, it is a graver, and all the dictionary-makers put 
together could not make it a roulette. So when artists 
see fit to recognize values as meaning something more 
than a difference in the color gamut, we must defer to 
their superior knowledge and accept their vocabulary in 
the light of its special meaning. If, however, we ex- 
amine the matter for ourselves we shall find that the 
complication of light and shade with values is not an 
arbitraiy bit of stupidity on the part of the painters, but 
that they have good reason for regarding the former as 
a creative cause of the latter. Shadow in contrast with 
strong light creates a difference in pitch even more posi- 
tive than that produced by complementary colors or by 
atmospheres, and it is just this difference, no matter 
what its cause, that artists regard as value. It may not 
strike us forcibly in the light and shade of an outstretched 
hand or a human face ; so let us take an illustration 
from larger objects, where it will be not more real but 
more apparent. 

I have before me as I write a picture of Arab horse- 
men coming out from a grove of trees. The first horse- 
man is in the open light, the second still under the shade 
of the trees ; both are on the same plane and but a few 
feet apart. Let us suppose both these horses are bay 
horses. Though of precisely the same color, would not 
the one in the open be of higher value than the one in 
the wood ? Undoubtedly. And to what would this dif- 
ference be due ? To atmosphere ? No ; they are on 
the same plane and we see them both through the same 
density of air. To difference in coloring? No ; we are 
supposing them to be bay horses, or at least of the same 
color. To what, then, is the difference due unless it be 
to light and shade ? It is simply the difference between 
a bay horse in shadow and a bay horse in light, and this 
is not only a matter of light and shade, but a matter of 
values. Let us take again for illustration the nave of the 
Gothic cathedral. A shaft of sunlight from the transept 
strikes across a single column of the line. Neither the 
color of the columns nor the atmosphere has changed, 
but there is instantly a difference in pitch between the 
column in light and the columns in shade. Paint the 
former too high or too low, and the first artist you meet 
will tell you your picture is not true in values. Suppose 
once more a stretch of green meadow. In the fore- 
ground is shadow caused by clouds, in the middle-dis- 
tance is a belt of sunlight, in the background a diffused 
half light. Would not this again show an inequality of 
values caused by the variations of sunlight and shadow 
on green grass ? If this is true, if my analogies are 
sound, why is not the difference between the flesh color 
of a cheek in light and the flesh color of a throat in 
shade, between the high light of a red jacket and the 
fold of it in dark shadow, equally a difference in pitch— 
a difference in value ? It may be thought that this, after 
all, is nothing but chiaroscura, and so it is, but there 
must be two considerations of it instead of one. First, 
the direct light must be considered with its direct shad- 
ow for the equality of their quantities ; second, they 
must both be considered not only for their values as re- 
lated to each other, but as related to neighboring lights, 
shadows or half-tones. In this latter consideration lies 
the artist's reason for his apparent jumbling of mean- 
ing. For he argues, rightly enough, that a matter of 
light and shade is also a matter of value. 

Now if we amend the Couture-Fromentin definition 
of value we shall have arrived somewhere near the 
modern meaning of the word. I have, at the be- 
ginning of this article, paraphrased their meaning as 
" the quantity of light or dark contained in a tone," and 
have endeavored to show that they applied it in a limited 
sense to indicate the difference in pitch of color or light 
independent of reflected light, atmosphere or light and 
shade. If it be said that what is understood by value is 
the quantity of light or dark contained in a tone arising 
from any cause whatever, the present significance of 
the term will be more nearly comprehended. To be 
sure, there is no great necessity for confining its meaning 
by any cast-iron language, and what I have offered in this 
article is more by way of suggestion than definition. 
The final meaning of values has not yet been determined, 
and while inquiry is still on foot, it can hardly be con- 
sidered judicious for any one to be too sure that his is the 
last word on the subject. John C. van Dyck. 



